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est among South American republics. Climatically, the Argentine Republic 
offers an unusually attractive field for study, and under the able directorship 
of Mr. Walter G. Davis, the Argentine Meteorological Office has gained the 
distinction of having done by far the best meteorological work in South Amer- 
ica, and better work, even, than has been done in many Northern Hemisphere 
countries. Not content with covering the mainland of his great district with 
meteorological stations, Mr. Davis has extended his service into the Antarctic 
province to the south, and is every year adding to our knowledge of the 
meteorological conditions which prevail in the high southern latitudes. For 
comparatively few countries are there available such admirable climatic pub- 
lications as the Argentine Meteorological Office has given us in the past few 
years. In the "Second Census of the Argentine Republic, May 10, 1895," there 
was an excellent chapter on climate (published in 1908). This chapter, re- 
vised to the end of 1900, was published separately, in English and Spanish, in 
1902. We now have another, more complete, publication in the Climate of the 
Argentine Republic, dated 1910, altogether in English, fully illustrated with 
charts of temperature, pressure and rainfall; curves of temperature, pressure, 
relative and absolute humidity, wind roses, etc. 

The Republic is divided into four zones, the Littoral, the Mediterranean, 
the Andean and the Patagonian, with a fifth, the Antarctic. The first three 
are further divisible into northern, central and southern sections. Argentina, 
it should be remembered, has many climatic characteristics similar to those 
found in the United States and Canada, with this difference, that in the South 
American Republic the narrowing of the continent to the south results in reduc- 
ing considerably the longitudinal extension of some of these climatic provinces 
as compared with their e st and west extension in North America. Thus, we 
have in southern Argentina a climatic province very similar to that of eastern 
Canada, but the former is much the narrower. On the other hand, much of 
northern Argentina belongs to a climatic province very similar, in its larger 
features, to that between the Rocky Mountains and the 100th meridian in the 
United States, but in Argentina this district is a good deal more extended than 
in the United States. Again, in northeastern Argentina and part of southern 
Brazil there is a climatic province which we also find, with a considerably 
greater east-west extension, in the eastern United States from the 100th meridian 
to the Atlantic Ocean. Such broad climatic comparisons as these make the 
world-wide study of climates interesting, and economically of great significance. 

Those who wish to inform themselves concerning the climatic conditions 
of the Argentine Republic, for reasons of agriculture, cattle raising, manu- 
facturing, or even only of health and pleasure, will find Davis's new volume 
indispensable. We are particularly glad to see in it a classification of the 
types of cyclones and anticyclones which control Argentine weather, for climatic 
averages without clear emphasis upon the weather types which, taken together, 
make up the climate, are dull and dead. R. DeC. Ward. 

An Bresil. Du Rio Sao Francisco a L'Amazone. By Paul Walle, 
author of " Le Perou Economique," etc. 464 pp., 105 illustrations and 13 
maps. E. Guilmoto, Paris, 1010. 10 fr. 

This volume is a part of the outcome of very careful studies which the 
author made in the course of long journeys undertaken at the request of the 
French Ministry of Commerce and the Parisian Society of Commercial Geog- 
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raphy, his assigned task having been to observe, not only the progress, the 
resources and economic situation of the Brazilian States, but also the com- 
mercial methods employed by "foreign competitors" of France in Brazil. 

The southern regions, below the S. Francisco River, formed the subject of an 
earlier volume ("De l'Uruguay au Rio Sao Francisco"), which the present 
publication supplements on a scale even more liberal than its title indicates. 
For example, the Aricary region (fondly known to some of its inhabitants as 
The Free State of Counani), north of the Amazon, and Acre in the extreme 
west, receive M. Walle's attentive consideration. M. W. 

AFRICA 

Manual Labour in S. Thome 1 and Principe. By Francis Mantero. Trans- 
lated from the Portuguese. 183 pp., illustrations, maps and index. Printing 
Office of the Annuario Commercial, Lisbon, 1910. 11x8. 

Some writers have charged that the Portuguese Government, importing black 
labor from Angola and other regions of Portuguese Africa, to the Cacao Islands 
of Sao Thome and Principe, has reduced these men and women to a state of 
slavery, and imposed upon them excessive labor and other hardships resulting 
in excessive mortality. This indictment has been supported by persons who 
claim to have been eye witnesses of cruelty inflicted upon the black work people. 

This book was written by a member of the Portuguese Committee appointed 
by Conselheiro Francisco Dias Costa, head of the Colonial Department from 
1889 to 1910, to investigate these charges and to report upon all questions 
relating to colonial manual labor. The author makes a very spirited defense 
of the Government and the planters against the serious charges which English, 
American and other writers have made. He denies these charges in toto and 
undertakes an investigation of all phases of the labor question to show that, 
under the policy of the Government, the alleged inhumanity of the labor sys- 
tem in these islands is not borne out by the facts. He goes further and asserts 
that in no other African colony does the native workman enjoy so many ad- 
vantages as expressed in the conditions of his work, his treatment, housing, 
remuneration and general well-being as are offered to the toilers on the plan- 
tations of Sao Thome and Principe. It is well to have the Portuguese side 
of this story so fully set forth. 

In a geographical sense the book is a welcome addition to our literature 
on these islands. It contains helpful maps on a large scale, many fine photo- 
engravings showing aspects of the islands, and especially of their industrial 
development; and the natural conditions favorable to great productivity are 
fully described. 

From Hausaland to Egypt, through the Sudan. By H. Karl W. 
Kumm, Ph.D. xi and 324 pp., maps, illustrations and index. Constable & 
Co., Ltd., London, 1910. 16s. 9^ s 6^. 

This book gives an account of a journey across Africa from the mouth of 
the Niger to Khartum on the Nile. The author's first duty was to visit the 
Mission stations in Northern Nigeria and establish a Freed Slaves' Home there. 
After calling at the missionary stations, the real journey across Africa began, 
from Dempar on the Benue River in February, 1909, by boat up the river. 
Late in March, the river was left and the journey was continued by caravan 
through the mountains of Adamawa until the Shari River was reached. By 



